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THE OLRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental pri the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. - 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. , 
$8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





Se wing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitver, C. OLvs, Agents, 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

re 


. W. Burnwam, 2 g ‘ 
Senos ©. ——s Superintendents. 
Cravats: Satin ‘Spring Cravats” of the best 

styles, and thoroughly made. j 
Saran Van Vewtzer, Superintendent, 


eR rr ee 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


nn 


Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. ‘ 
J. F. Sears, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=-Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


ARR ners 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PRAAAAAAAADAAANDA AAA AAMN la ete a ataed 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


AA RAPDRARASLS SI PAAS 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and dé- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. : 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Stravwberries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
.Chorries, Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
keep perfectly. For sale by 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
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The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermgnt with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. .For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spixiT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 


the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expegse, and contribnting to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

— together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and deyo- 
ted to God. 











A Preparatory Measure. 

We understand that when Christ set 
the time of his Second Coming within 
the period of his own generation, he pro- 
vided means whereby the gospel should 
be preached in all the world within the 
same limited space of time. This being 
true, it is obvious that the captivity and 
dispersion of the Jews in preceding ages 
was one very ingenious measure for ac- 
complishing this object. On the day of 
Pentecost it is said, ‘ There were dwelling 
at Jerusalem devout Jews, out of every 
nation under heaven.’ At the same time 
that the Jews were dispersed everywhere 
among the Gentiles, still by reason of 
their exclusive religion and national ad- 
hesiveness, they continued one people, 
and there was more or less communica- 
tion and assimilation going on between 
all the parts. Jerusalem was the radia- 
ting center of influence, and Jews in the 
remotest captivity, were undoubtedly kept 
acquainted with affairs there, and of what 
was going on in all the land given to 
their fathers. The devout among the 
scattered Jews, went up to Jcrusalem to 
worship from time to time, as in the case 
of the Ethiopian eunuch. Under this 
airangement of things—the Jews being 
in communication with each other and 
with Jerusalem, and at the same time 
scattered among all nations—it is easy 
to see how the gospel could be preached 
in all the world in ashort time. It was 
only necessary that it should first be 
preached in the cities of Isracl—from 
them it would be communicated to the 
dispersed Jews and from the Jews to the 
nations where they were captives. 

Christ himself must have preached in 
most of the cities of Israel. We find 
him at one time as far north as the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, quite to the 
northen part of Palestine; and when 
he came to Jerusalem the last time, it 
was from the coasts of Judea on the other 
side of Jordan. His disciples followed 
him in the same field. So that Galilee, 
and Judea and all the cities of Israel, 
were fully leavened with the gospel ; and 
that was sufficient for the leavening 
within one generation, of the whole world. 
We see there was preparation here for a 
natural, silent process of dissemination ; 
but added to this, the direct agency of 
missionaries was extensively employed ; 
so we need not think it strange that the 
gospel was preached to every creature 
under heaven in Paul’s time. 

We have sometimes thought it strange 
that the Jewish nation should have been 
given over into captivity till after Christ 
came ; but it is manifest that if God in- 
tended to gather any of the Gentiles 
with the first resurrection, it was true 
policy to scatter the Jews among them. 


The Higher Marriage. 





The apostle Paul lived unmarried, des- 
titute of the usual solace of a family, 
which is considered indispensable to hap- 
piness, and yet was a mighty worker, 
unwearied to the end. What a motive 


that must have been which made him 
prefer this life of single-minded effort, 
and unremitting self-postponment, and 
sustained his purpose in waiting for his 
crown till the coming of Christ! It is a 
great example for us to study. 

There is one kind of marriage which 
Paul endorses, and the idea strikes us 
with new and great significance. The 
passage is in the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans, where, after using the illustrative 
case of a woman who by the death of 
her husband is set free to marry again, 
he says: ‘ Wherefore, my brethren, ye 
also are become dead to the law by the 
body of Christ, that ye should be married 
to another, EVEN TO HIM WHO IS RAISED 
FROM THE DEAD, that we should bring 
forth fruit unto God.’ Marriage gives tc 
a woman the name, state and condition 
of her husband ; and such is the privilege 
of believers in being joined to Christ. It 
gives them a hold upon the resurrection ; 
their lover and husband is one who has 
risen from the dead. This is the im- 
pulse of improvement—the stimuhis that 
is unquenchable, raising us continually 
into newness of life and victory over 
death——drawing us by irresistible gravita- 
tion towards the perfect presence and 
apprehension of our Lord. This was 
the marriage which Pant had in view in 
counting all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, 
and in following after, if by any means 
he might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead. Believers have an inexhausti- 
ble source of buoyant anticipation in 
all circumstances, in remembering who 
their betrothed is, and the wedding feast 
of love to which they are on their 
way. 





A Spiritual Mind. 

I have been thinking to-day, about the 
spiritual mind. Paul says ‘To be spir- 
itually minded is life and peace,’ and I 
have asked myself, what does it mean to 
have life and peece? It certainly does 
not mean simply, that we shall have life 
in the common sense of the word, and be 
at peace with our own conscience. No; 
it has a deeper meaning ; for if we have 
the spiritual mind, or in other words, if 
the spirit of God dwell in us, our life will 
be quickened—the resurrection life of 
Christ will continually flow into us, and 
this quickening process will go on until 
‘mortality is swallowed up of life.’ For, 
says Paul in Romans, ‘If the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dweileth 
in you.’ 

In the spirit of the resurrection, we 
walk in ‘ newness of life,’—all things be- 
come new—every day, as it were, is as a 
new day. New aspirations and purposes 
fill our hearts, and we see new beauties 
in every thing around us. 

The life that comes through the spir- 
itual mind, and union with Chrisi, is the 
eternal life of God, ‘wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead,’ and 





by which also we are saved. 
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And what is this peace, of which the 
apostle speaks in the passage above 
quoted ? Is it not the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding P— 
which Paul says ‘ shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus?’ In 
Colossians, he says also, ‘Let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body : and be ye 
thankful.’ And in many places, both 
in the Old and New Testament, such 
passages as these occur: ‘ Acquaint thy- 
self with God and be at peace.’ ‘Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee.’ Christ’s dying legacy 
to his disciples, was the gift of peace. 
‘Peace I leave with you, my peace! 
give unto you.’ Then, if that peace 
possesses us, we shall not only be at peace 
with our own conscience, but with God, 
with our circumstances, and every thing 
around us. We shall see nothing but 
good; and in short, shall obey the apostle’s 
exhortation—‘ in every thing to give 
thanks,’—Carnrig. 

Newark, Oct. 1858. 








To Correspondents. 





‘4n Outsider.’—Your communication seems to be 
not quite pointed and practical enough for our use. 

S. L, E., Ohio.—Liberty is a fine thing, but we 
are afraid you will not secure it by an ‘ appeal to 
arms.’ 

W.M. P., N. ¥.—Some of the views and criti- 
cisms in your pamphlet are sensible, others seem 
cloudy. Your manner of applying loving, broth- 
erly appellations to the persons you expose, re- 
minds us of Mark Antony in his eloquent diatribe 
on the death of Cesar, continually interrupting 
himself with a complimentary reference to his assas- 
sins : 

‘ For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men.’ 

We like a more direct manner of dealing, and if a 
person is shown to be wrong or wicked, let it stand 
so, Without bandying complimentary epithets. 

C. L., Brooklyn.—In answer to your application 
for information we send you the accompanying pa- 
pers, in which you will see a reference to other 
books of the Community which you can procure if 
you desire. There is no fixed term of probation; 
we prefer to have persons become acquainted with 
the Community as far as possible by reading, cor- 
respondence, &c., before seeking a nearer connec- 
tion. 
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Faith-Bergs. 


“The Arctic voyagers find two descriptions of 
ice. The field-ice spreads over vast spaces and 
moves with immense power; but goes with the 
wind and the surface-flow. The bergs, on the 
contrary, sit deep, are bedded in the mighty 
under-currents; and when the field-ice was crash- 
ing down with tide znd storm, Dr. Kane found 
these heroes holding their steady inevitable way 
in the teeth of both.” 


Here is another new and beautiful fact added 
to our stock of illustrations by which to set 
forth the action of Fartu. The world of sight 
and sensation, a!l outward hopes and fears, are 
the surface or field-ice that drifts hither and 
thither with the tides. It reaches to the horizon 
and covers everything, so that to the common 
observer there is nothing else. Yet in the midst 
of this floating chaos of accident, whether of 
pleasure or adversity, rushing down upon the 
tides of feeling, you shall see a man of faith, aye, 
you shall be yourself in that spirit, hke the moun- 
tain berg, moving serene and steady against the 
drift, impelled by the deeper current of unseen 
life that flows into the heart from God. Paul 
was enveloped in an ocean of outward trial and 
perplexity drifting worldward and deathward, 
yet how sublimely he held his course by no seen 
effort of his own, directly the opposite way, res- 
urrectionward, a spectacle to mariners and men! 
He could not do otherwise, because the founda- 
tions of his being were deep in Christ, and he 

-must follow the impulse of him to whom he had 
yielded himself. Such is the case with all who 
submit in humility to the faith of Christ. Noth- 
ing overwhelms or impedes them; either in this 
world or hades they move on in the same direc- 
tion, all transient evente opening before and 


closing after them, without ‘at all governing 
their course.—cG. w. N. 





Talking and Doing. 


We have a degree of sympathy with the law- 
yer’s denunciation of ‘gab,’ printed in our last No. 
He considers it the sin of the nation. We con. 
sider excessive talking, whether at ‘Free Con- 
ventions’ or elsewhere, the surest method a man 
can take to tuntract his usefulness and send him- 
self down to the future a forgotten do-nothing. 
And it makes no great difference as to the quality 
of the talk, intellectually considered; whether a 
mun celebrates his genius by Empyrean Flights 
and Lyrics of the Starry Heavens, or subsides 
into bar-room and stable small-talk ; the remain- 
der, in either case, when subjected to the arith- 
metic of time, will come to about the same 
result. 

The men that last in the world’s memory, are 
not the fluent men but the men of deeds. Thou 
sands of orators and poets are ready to stand 
forth on a public occasion and say all that is 
possible to be said on any subject, and the enthu- 
siastic audience votes for the time being that 
eloquence is king—words carry the day. But how 
much of what is so excitingat the time, remains 
extant a year afterwards? On the other hand, 
the great deeds of silent men are not forgotten. 
Fremont will remain with the Rocky Mountains, 
Kane with the Ice-bergs, and Livingstone with 
the rivers and plains of Central Africa. When 
the Atlantic Cable is to be laid, recourse is had, 
not to a popular preacher, lecturer or editor, but 
to a merchant, a silent man, whose literary per- 
formances extend, apparently, only to the fram- 
ing of brief advertisements of his Paper Ware- 
house in the daily press. 

Not that good power of language—‘gab’ even 
—is to be undervalued ; it has a value in its place. 
And that place is as the tender, the adjunct and 
auxiliary of action. Do something, or try to do 
something, and then talk to help it on. Talk 
always with and at an object, and never be con- 
tented with the power of merely making a good 
speech. Such was Paul’s manner of talking, and 
all great men’s, whether speakers or writers. 
They were primarily men of action, men with a 
definite object, and who held words of value only 
as they forwarded something. We believe that 
all the writings that last, such as the Bible and 
Shakespeare, will stand the examination of this 
test. They were composed in the earnest spirit 
that holds some practical object in view, and 
aims right at it.—e. w. N. 





‘Situations Wanted.’ 


I come in from milking, take my breakfast at 
the last table, and find I am too late for the morn- 
ing reading in the parlor; the assembly is just 
dispersing. I take a seat at the register, and 
while drying my feet, occupy myself in looking 
over a chance copy of the New York Herald that 
lies within reach upon the centre table. A bright 
eyed, laughing girl, looks over my shoulder, and 
partly helps, partly distracts my attention 
by her comments and sallies. I come to the 
second page of the paper. All advertisements, 
of a uniform look and seemingly of a similar 
tenor and purport. What is the subject? Here 
it is, in the column headings: “SITUATIONS 
WANTED—FEMALES.” Nearly a whole page 
devoted to these short advertisements. Count 
them: you begin at the beginning and I will at 
the end, and we will count till we meet. 125 
and 164 make 289. Now let me have some 
scissors and I will cut out a few of them. 

‘How queer! What can you want of them? 

‘I want them to meditate upon. Don’t you think 
there is something a little hard in the case of so 
many women and girls in a great city, wanting 
homes and a place to work for their living, now the 
winter is comingon ? What should you do in such 
a situation? 

The answer isa look of arch merriment, as 
much as to say, ‘ You can’t bring me down to 
reason upon your grave doubts and problems 
by any such solemn questions as that. I 
am young, healthy and happy—every thing is 
sunshine, and that is enough.’ And on she goes 
chirping about a hundred things, as smiling and 
gay asever. We are not sure but hers is the 
true philosophy after all; for as the poet says of 
children, 

* What are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
Compared wita your caresses 
And the gladness of your looks? 
Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 





And all the rest are dead.’ 





However, we set out with thinking about the 
case of the poor, city working women, and we can 
not quite get them out of our head. Here are 
the specimen advertisements in consecutive order, 
just as we cut them out from the middle of the 
page of the Herald: 

ANTED—BY A RESPECTABLE YOUNG GIRL, 
; A situation as good plain cook, washer and 


ironer. Good reference. Can be seen for two days 
at 178 East 36th st., second floor, back room. 


ANTED—BY A PROTESTANT GIRL, A SITU- 
ation to do cooking, ironing and baking; has 
no objection to do the general housework of a small 
rivate family: understands all kinds of baking.— 
ity reference. Can be seen for two days at 283 
West 17th st. ‘ 
ANTED—BY A RESPECTABLE GIRL, A SIT- 
uation todochamberwork: is a good plain 
sewer, and a first rate embroiderer, and is wiles 
to take care of children. Best of city veference 
from her last place. Call at 328 8th st., between 
avs. B and C, second floor. 


ANTED—A SITUATION BY A RESPECTABLE 
young girl, to do plain sewing and take care 
of children. Call at 294 7th st. 


ANTED A SITUATION, BY A RESPECTABLE 
young girl, to do general housework in a small 
private family. Good city reference from her last 
place. Call at No. 3 Norfolk st., few doors from 
Division, second floor, back room. 


ANTED—BY A COMPETENT PROTESTANT 
girl, a situation as a chambermaid and fine 
washer, or to do plain sewing. Best of city refer- 
ence as to character and capability. Call at 118 
West 21st st., first door, front room. 

Wantep, a situation! As much as to say, 
poor things! that they have vo situation now, but 
only a temporary staying-place, from which they 
may be pushed off at any time, into. the midst of 
the seething flood of city life, among whose 
thronging hundreds of thousands, any single fate 
of a young girl, however unfortunate, would be 
swallowed up and forgotten in a moment. 

WantTED, a situation! Yes indeed, when one 
considers the moneyless and perhaps homeless 
point where they stand, and the alternative which 
yawns just the other side of getting a living by 
honest industry. To how many poor girls with- 
out friends or means of support, has a single week’s 
lack of a ‘situation’ been a severer test of virtue 
than respectable, well-to-do moralists, know any 
thing about in a lifetinie. To how many has it 
been the turning point, leading to acourse of 
unnamable trouble and disaster. 

WanTED, a situation! Whowantsone? Why, 
women, young girls, ‘respectable young girls’ is 
the phrase. ‘They are our sisters—at least some 
body’s sisters. They are women, with the kind 
nature, the sympathies and tenderness doubtless 
that are never quite absent from womanhood, and 
which we so love in our own mothers and sisters. 
There they are. ‘Call at No. so-and-so, second 
floor, back room. ‘Can be seen for two days.’ 
Crowded, crowded, we see, both in time and space. 
And what is the situation they want? It is 
simply a situation at service in some more pros- 
perous household than their own, where they can 
earn their living by hard labor. Not to be taken 
into the family and treated as sisters, but to be 
permitted to live in the kitchen, and cook and 
wash and sew, attend children, or do any’ other 
menial service, whose wages shall keep them in 
existence. And if they fail of that—if there are 
no ‘situations’ for them, what then? We don’t 
know: we only put the case. Such is society, 
and such the problems which it urges. 





Co-Edueation of the Sexes, 


The managers of the University of Michigan 
after consulting the opinions of various eminent 
College instructors, have decided against the ad- 
mission of females to the classes of that institu- 
tion. President Mann, of Antioch College, who 
is understood to have been an advocate of the 
association of the sexes in education,’ now says 
that though he ‘considers the theoretical argu- 
ments in its favor unanswerable, experience has 
modified his views: that he has seen it tried on 
a large scale, and under favorable circumstances, 
and that its dangers are more terrible than its 
advantages are great: that he should not dare to 
vote in favor of his former views to be applied in 
the Michigan University, and that in Antioch, 
safety has only been obtained by the most sleep- 
less vigilance on the part of the Faculty.’ 


President Finney of Oberlin, was the only man 
of all those consulted, who could say that he re- 
garded the results of association in study favor- 
able to both sexes. 

So with an ‘unanswerable theory’ pointing to 
the equal education of women and the mingling 
of the sexes in schools, experience still says that 
colleges must remain monasteries, and women 
must go uneducated. Is this so? It strikes 
us that a braver course would be to stand by a 
true theory, and concluding that there must be 





some means in store for making it practical, seek 











out those means. _What is not done now, will 
have to be done sometime. Risk or norisk, a true 
theory will sooner or later get itself enforced. Mr. 
Finney’s testimony is, that at Oberlin the results 
of co-education are favorable to both sexes.— 
Oberlin is more especially a religious institution 
than most colleges. Is not this a hint that by 
combining religious influences with education in 
sufficient strength, the union of the sexes, in study 
as well as in other things, is safe? 

—_—_———— 


News of the Week. 


BURNING OF THE CRYSTAL PaLACE. 

The New-York Crystal Palace was destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday evening the 5th inst. The 
fire was discovered about 5 o’clock, in a room in 
the north nave, where were stored all the pat- 
terns for the castings of the Palace; and these be- 
ing very combustible, the progress of the flames 
was so rapid that within half an hour the whole 
building and its contents were in ruins. It is 
stated that in 16 or 17 minutes from the time 
the fire was discovered, the great dome fell with 
a frightful crash, burying every thing in the cen- 
tre of the Palace. Happily, however, no lives 
were lost, so far as is known. It is estimated 
that there were upwards of 2,000 people within 
the building when the alarm of fire was given. 
A great rush was of course made for the entrance 
way, but under the conduct of Capt. May- 
nard, and several of the Directors of the Institute, 
all reached the street in safety. 

The Thirtieth Annual Fair of the American 
Institute had been for some time in progress, 
and a large amount of property besides that be- 
longing to the Institute, consisting of articles on 
exhibition, was in the Palace, and only a very 
small portion was saved. Of plows alone, there 
wus estimated to be about $ 15,000 worth, which 
were all destroyed. 

The Palace was valued at $500,000, (though the 
first cost, with the improvements and additions 
nade from time to time, is believed to have 
amounted to $750,000,) on which there is an in- 
surance of $100,000. The value of goods on ex- 
hibition was estimated at $600,000 was about $50, 
000 of which was insured. The loss te the Ameri- 
can Institute, it is thought will reach $10,000, a 
portion of which is insured. The total loss is 
estimated at over a million dollars. 

How the Palace first took fire is not certainly 
known. A strong belief however prevails, that 
it was the work of an incendiary. 

FOREIGN. 

A new telegraph cable has been successfully 
laid down between England and Holland. It is 
the heaviest yet submerged, weighing 1,260 tons, 
though the distance is only 140 miles.—Consid- 
erable controversy is going un between the off- 
cials of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, particu- 
larly between Mc. Whitehouse and Mr. Brett, 
as to the causes of failure in their electrical oper- 
ations, and as to the proper method of construct- 
ing a submarine cable. Atlantic Telegraph shares 
(originally £1,000,) are now quoted at £300 to 
£330.——A large vessel of peculiar construction, 
designed to raise sunken ships, was to be launched 
at Blackwall on Saturday the 25th ult.——In 
Spain, the Cortes have been dissolved, and thie 
proceeding, it is said, has given great satisfaction 
to the liberals. The Spanish Government has 
ordered its army to be augmented by 3,000 troops, 
so as to be prepared to put down any political 
agitation that may arise. It is said that all large 
vessels of war unemployed, are to proceed to 
Cuba forthwith, and that the Government in- 
tends to act energetically against Mexico. 

FROM CUBA. 

At Havana, a large magazine, filled with powder, 
shells and rockets, exploded on the night of the 
29th ult., by which 28 persons were killed and 
105 wounded, while many were supposed to be un- 
der the ruins. It is stated that ninety new sugar 
houses were totally destroyed ; that the gas works 
were rendered useless, and the city left for the 
time in darkness. The cause of the explosion 
was unknown. 

EXPEDITION TO PARAGUAY. 

The United States Government is about to 
send a naval expedition to Paraguay, South Amer- 
ica, the alleged object of which is, to demand 
satisfaction of Paraguay for an insult to the U.S. 
flag, and for driving out of that country U. S. 
citizens ; also to obtain some guaranty for the open- 
ing of the river La Plata and its tributaries to 
the trade of this country. 

A NOVEL STROKE AT COUNTERFEITING. 

It appears through developinents lately made to 
the New York officials by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that a stupendous attempt at counterfeiting 
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Turkish paper money, has lately been made in 
the city of New-York under the following circum- 
stances: A woman, under the assumed name of 
Madam Zaifman, applied last July to Mr. Harri- 
son, @ well-known printer, to execute the printing 
of what appeared to be a tinted label, in Arabic 
characters. He was to follow the specimen 
which she produced in paper and style, and she 
wished for 600,000 copies. Mr. Harrison, sup- 
posing the job was merely one of labels or 
something of that sort, took the commission, had 
some paper manufactured of the kind required, 
procured the necessary engravings to be done, 
and executed the printing. After delivering his 
work and receiving pay for it, he heard nv more 
from his lady customer, until last week, when he 
found himself arrested upon her information, and 
brought before the Mayor, upon a charge of man- 
ufacturing counterfeit Turkish bills to the amount 
of several millions of dollars! It appeared that 
the woman, after producing the fraudulent bills, 
proceeded to Ounstantinople, where, so wel] were 
they executed, she readily passed offabout $40,000 
of them, and was about leaving for other parts 
to extend ber operations, when something drew 
the attention of the custom house authorities to 
her baggage in which the money was packed, and 
led to its examination and her detection. She 
had upwards of $4,000,000 of the counterfeit bills 
on hand. Upon her judicial examination she con- 
fessed the particulars of her procuring them in 
New-York, which led to the arrest of Mr. Harri- 
gon. The mayor being satisfied from Mr. Harri- 
son’s statement that he was innocent of any 
criminal knowledge of the character of the work 
he was printing, discharged him at once. The 
Tribune says, ‘The discovery of the plan to flood 
the Ottoman Empire with spurious money was 
particularly foriunate, for in that country they 
have never had any counterfeit notes, and they 
would have been put into circulation with the 
greatest ease, without their character ever being 
suspected.’ This operation, conceived and carried 
out as appears, by a woman, shows quite a Napole- 
onic genius in her way. 





Brevities. 


...-Prince Albert is praised in English papers 
as the best husband and father in the kingdom ; 
as free from all the vices and follies common in 
courts, seeking his recreations in science, the fine 
arts, agriculture, &c., and devoting himself to the 
interests of the nation. 

....It is said there were many models of in- 
ventions, works of art, and valuable curiosities, 
in the Crystal Palace at the time of its destruc- 
tion, that cannot be reproduced. 

....The nearest approach of the present comet 
to the earth, is calculated to be about 52,000,000 
miles; its period of return, 300 years. It will 
soon be lost to view. Good luck to it—it will 
see a better world when it comes round again. 

....Upwards of 100,000 copies of Spurgeon’s 
sermons have been sold in the Uuited States. 

....-The principals of the Glen Haven Water- 
Cure, Doctors J. C. Jackson, and H. N. Austin, 
have removed from Glen Haven, and established 
a similar institution at Dansville, Livingston 
Co., NY. They find some special advantages in 
their new situation, which are presented in de- 
tail in a published Circular. 

....Supposing poor Thurston, the lost balloon- 
ist, to have fallen from a height of three miles, 
some one has computed that the time required 
for him to reach the earth would be thirty-one 


and a half seconds, and that assuming his weight |, 


to be 160 pounds he would strike the earth with 
4 momentum equal to a force of 80 tons. 


...-Gerrit Smith is ‘stumping’ the State as an 
independent candidate for governor. He offers 
himself to be questioned by the audiences he 
meets, and thinks a similar course will be re- 
quired by the people of their candidates here- 
after. 

...-A recent lecturer states that the resources 
of Central Africa are so abundant, and the-neces- 
saries of life so cheap there, that two cents a day 
is a good allowance for a native laborer's support. 
Who knows but that will be the next great 
country to emigrate to? 

....Some chemist has computed that the 
ocean holds dissolved two millions of tons of 
silver. This probably furnishes the basis on 
which the ‘Grand Banks’ in the vicinity of New- 
foundland do business: 

...-A new method of extracting teeth without 
pain has been discovered, Insensibility is pro- 
duced by electricity. The patient takes one pole of 
the battery in his hand, the other being attached 





to the forceps, and the dentist insulating himself 


THE CIRCULAR. 


by silk-gloves. It is said to be very successful 
and is free from the dangers and disagreeable re- 
sults of chloroform. 

.---Mr. Sumner is seeking his health in a little 
village celebrated for its baths in the mountains 
of Savoy between Switzerland and France. He 
says his present treatment is a pleasant contrast 
with the protracted sufferings from fire which 
made his summer a torment, but adds that being 
arrested in the labors of life is harder to bear 
than the fire. 

...-N. P. Willis, in a chapter on the Horse 
Festival at Springfield, describes the superb ap- 
pearance of the quadrupeds, their perfected pro- 
portions, graceful action, &c.; but laments the 
undeveloped and carelessly neglected frames of 
the riders, scarce one of whom would not have 
been pronounced by a jockey an animal out of 
condition. He inquires whether improvement in 
the human organization could not be made a mat- 
ter of State encouragement—premiums be offered 
for instance, for the finest framed and best condi- 
tioned families of boys and girls. 





Notes of the Fair--by a Woman. 


The fashion of large hoops as worn by ladies 
at the present time, has appeared to me ungrace- 
ful, unbecoming and inconvenient, particularly to 
the wearers; but I also realized while at the late 
State Fair, that they are a positive trespass upon 
the rights of others, and that a circumference so 
disproportioned to one’s height, is what nature 
never intended, and no rule of grace or beauty 
would sanction. For instance, a glimpse at some- 
thing at a stand, some display of fruit or flowers 
seizes your attention—you move towards it, but 
find the stand barricaded by several ladies in 
huge crinolines, rendering a nearer approach im- 
possible. Your only alternative is to be content 
with a-partial view, and be borne along, as any 
attempt to move past, or return against the tide 
of moving pyramids is nearly impossible. I 
could not help contrasting the long and elegant 
silk skirts trailing on the ground, soiled and dirty, 
with our simple and convenient fashion of the 
short dress, and longing for the reign of good sense 
on the subject of dress, over my own sex. I think 
one third more people could have been accomo- 
dated, and far more comfortably and pleasantly, 
had it not been for the hoops worn by the wo- 
men. 

But aside from this annoyance, I saw among 


bother fine displays of feminine handiwork one 


thing which interested me much asa work of art, 
so natural was it and life-like. It was the painting 
of a child in mischief. There she sat on the floor, a 
cast-off shoe lay at her feet, and a stocking fast 
following after displayed a plump little foot. The 
spirit of mischief gleamed from the laughing eyes 
and curled in dimples the corners of the rosy 
mouth. I almost held my breath, lest its mother 
should open the door and surprise it in the midst 
of its roguery. Between its feet was its father’s 
hat smooth and polished, and over the rim 
hung the edge uf its mother’s nicely embroidered 
collar. In one hand she held a bowl of water, 
which she was pouring into the hat, evidently 
designing it for a wash-tub, while in the other 
was a beautiful parasol which she was using as a 
clothes-stick. Dishes of all kinds were scattered 
around her. Near her stood a wash-bowl pitcher 
from which the skirts and feet of a large doll 
protruded in the air, but whose devoted head 
was beneath in the water. It was altogether a 
picture of child-roguery worth seeing.—H, c. N. 





An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday, Oct., 6.—Criticism this evening of 
B. More commendation was givea than criticism. 
He was commended as a good critic, but as some- 
times liable to a spirit of sharpness, that is not 
edifying. It was noticed that he scarcely ever 
takes part in the sports of the Community, is rath- 
er unsympathetic in that direction, and it was 
thought on this account he lost some influence, 
particularly with the young. His growth in faith 
and the Community spirit was commended; is 
a faithful, energetic, business man. 

Thursday, 7.—A company of our folke went 
yesterday to Syracuse to attend the State Fair. 
The Community has on exhibition at the Fair, 
Traps, Traveling Bags and preserved fruits. Part 
of the company at the Fair returned, and the eve- 
ning was occupied with their reports.——Mrs. L., 
a reader of our paper, residing in an adjoining town, 
came to visit the Community, accompanied by a 
eon and daughter. She wishes to remain a few 
days to become more acquainted. 

Friday, 8.—A number of persons were employed 
the latter part of the afternoon, gathering grapes, 
as there were indications that there would bea 


hard frost, though the clouds and rain that the 
evening brought, will probably interpose——In 
the evening meeting, conversation about faith in 
overcoming disease and death. One person ex- 
posed some temptations to fear and weakness 
she had been beset with since the departure of 
our brother Waters, It was remarked that true 
faith must stand on the ‘word of God’ rather than 
on experience. All things that can be shaken 
will be, and the faith that is merely the result of 
one’s experience, will not enable a person to be- 
come stable-minded and to abide in peace. The 
power that laid the Atlantic Telegraph, was not 
much helped by experience. Our faith and pur- 
pose must rest in the will and purpose of God. 
——Mr. U., accompanied by his sister, brought 
his two children, intending to leave them here, 
while he resides elsewhere for awhile. 


Saturday, 9.—Had a call from a young man 
professing to be a kind of reform-philosopher. 
His story was that he had been married, but that 
the union he had entered into was unsuitable, 
making both him and his wife miserable, and they 
had separated by mutual agreement, He had 
been to Berlin Hights and stayed there till he 
became so unhappy he could stay no longer, and 
leaving there had employed himself in various 
ways, still dissatisfied with his surroundings, 
Passing this way, he thought he would call and 
see the Community. We sought to turn his at- 
tention to Christ, as the first and important thing 
to be done, to solve the problem of happiness 
and a true existence. How vain this pursuit of 
happiness in outward relations, without faith in 
the Saviour Jesus Christ. Many call upon us, 
the attention of whom it is dfficult, if not im- 
possible to turn from the outward surroundings 
and results they see here, to the interigr cause, 
true faith in Christ. This young man would in 
all probability find himself as unhappy here as 
elsewhere, without a radical change of heart and 
character. Such persons should follow Paul and 
Silas to Philippi, and hear them singing praises 
unto God in that inner prison where they had 
been thrust, ‘their feet fast in the stocks,’ after 
many stripes had been laid upon them. What 
a change in that poor trembling Jailer when he 
had accepted the message, ‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ ‘He set 
meat before them and rejoiced, believing in God 
with all his heart.’ 

Sunday, 10. Talk in the evening about table 
manners and etiquette. The boys came under 
some criticism for lack of respectful and quiet 
deportment in the dining room. One remarked 
that moderation and the repose of spirit that 
come from confessing Christ and acknowledging 
that it is the Lord’s table, is highly favorable 
to good digestion, and to eat in a hurried disre- 
spectful way, is not good for body or soul. A 
stiff, formal silence at the table is not what is 
wanted, but rather a free flow of conversation 
promoting a genial sociable spirit—pleasant, con- 
versational buzz is good music while eating. 

Monday, 11.—A company engaged in gather- 
ing and storing our stock of winter apples. Our 
orchards yield but a few bushels this season, so 
that we are obliged to buy the greater part, pay- 
ing fifty cents a bushel and picking them. Ap- 
ples are not very plenty in the country around 
us, but we have been able to obtain what we 
want at this price. One of our silk-peddlers just 
returned from Ohio, reports a great scarcity of 
apples in that state, common fruit selling for over 
a dollar per bushel.——A crash at the Mill. A 
quantity of coal stored in-the basement story, 
which is six feet above the apron or water way, 
crushed away the floor, not dving much damage 
however. It is only afew days ago that men 
were at work under this floor, putting in some 
machinery. In the evening, a letter was read 
from aman who complained of our want of socia- 
bility with strangers ; he thought we treated them 
with too much reserve, and didnot reciprocate 
their advances to fellowship. This 1s not an un- 
common complaint; but we cannot make much 
apology. Something must be left to our instincts; 
and if persons think no better of us, than that we 
are partial and exclusive, they ought not to care 
much for our fellowship; they can find better 
company elsewhere. We attract a great many 
visitors, but it is not to be supposed that persons 
always come here from a true appreciation of our 
principles and character: sometimes they are un- 
happy where they are. We have found that there 
is a great class of discontents abroad, and they 
are very apt to be trying us. Our reserve is often 
our most civil defence. Yet we affirm there is 
nothing studied about 1t—our hearts are open—it 
is a matter of affinity. Come to real heart fellow- 








ship, like attracts like, and there is no danger 
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but one’s genuine friends will find their way into 
one’s confidence. At the same time it may be true 
that our circumstances and education in Associa- 
tion have modified our manners in a way to give 
them somewhat the effect of chilliness on strangers. 
A due regard to the value of time, requires us to 
omit between ourselves unnecessary etiquette. 
Tn a small family, you can make yourself agreea- 
ble by pleasant speeches and polite attentions as 
often as you meet a member; but here, the at- 
tempt would be burdensome, and it is mutually 
understood that love shall not be measured by 
such demonstrations. Perhaps we unconsciously 
carry too much of this principle into our inter- 
course with strangers who are accustomed to 
more expression. Two of our late visitors have 
written back, that they went their way in sad- 
ness, because there was so little special leave-taking 
on theirdeparture. The truth is, we have so many 
meetings and partings, that we have studied how 
to make them quiet and unimportant. We are 
beyond taking offence in these things between 
ourselves, but perhaps we make too free with our 
home etiquette when strangers leave us. 

Tuesday, 12.—We noticed in the yard a num- 
ber of barrels, boxes and firkins, containing vege- 
tables, preserved fruits and butter, marked for 
Texas. There is some prospect of a growing 
trade with this part of the South through our 
friends residing there.——In the evening our 
fire-warden, S. W. N. called the attention of the 
Community to the importance of exercising all 
proper caution in the use of fire and lights. At 
this season of the year, when stoves and fires be- 
come more numerous, it becomes necessary to be 
more vigilant. Individuals were exhorted to 
carefulness, and the watchmen to be faithful to 
their duty. 

A friendly correspondent would prefer we should 
keep a resident physician, if only to clear the 
Association from charge of culpability on the 
part of the public. We think our health statis- 
tics would satisfy any reasonable public, that we 
get along very well without adoctor. Of ourtwo 
hundred, at present, not one is missed at the table 
except D. B., crippled by accident two years ago. 
H. M. W. is the first case we have had of death 
by fever since our organization, and almost the 
first case of sickness with that disease. (It 
might be mentioned that we have reason to think 
his case took the turn it did, from his exerting 
himself unwisely when he was convalescent.)— 
The same correspondent thinks that ‘ nice corned 
beef, and choice pork’ would be a grand addition 
to our fare. 1f we could be induced to return to 
fever-breeding meats, we might be persuaded to 
yo to doctoring. 





A Letter. 


Wallingford, Oct. 7th, 1858. 
Dear Brotuer :— 

Mr. T. and myself returned last evening from 
our business trip to Belchertown and vicinity. 
While in B., it was natural that I should be re- 
minded of by-gone days when ‘Perfectionism’ 
revivals were disturbing the peace of the nominal 
churches in various places, by conversions of 
some of their best members to the faith of per- 
fect holiness. You remember too that in Belcher- 
town, at one time, we had quite a number of wit- 
nesses for the truth. But now, there is only 
here and there one who is reckoned a ‘Bible 
Communist.’ Some of the early soldiers have 
gone into Hades; others are in the local Com- 
munes, and a very few have turned to the world 
or enlisted under the banners of modern spiritu- 
alism. When we were testifying to the truth of 
the gospel of holiness from place te place a few 
years ago, we were unconsciously sowing the 
seeds of Bible Communism. Some of that seed 
certainly fell into good ground, as is evident from 
the fruit it yields. How much more will yet 
spring up, and bear fruit from those early efforts 
put forth by the old Putney corporation, may 
not be for us toknow. Paul and Apollos may 
plant and water, but the increase God alone can 
give. 

There isa satisfaction to any one who hasa 
positive faith in a given theory, to see that theo- 
ry invested with vitality, and pass from the ab- 
stract to the concrete form, manifesting itself in 
actual results from day to day. As Bible Com- 
munists, we enjoy that satisfaction. The princi- 
ple or idea embodies itself, and becomes a living 
thing. It has life in itself, and to it we are be- 
ing daily conformed by its transforming, vitaliz- 
ing power. The weaknessses, trials and conflicts 
that attend our progress in the process of being 
communized, are chargcable to the dying-out of 
our old life that we are forsaking and leaving be- 
hind. All that is beautiful, good, lovely and 
true, is the fruit of the community spirit that 
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is working in us. Dwelling interiorly, we oy impossibility of putting what would stick to it 
only conscious of the presence of good. Evil | into his pocket. he would prefer losing his 
meets us only as vur life bounds outward—to the | handkerchief, to the alterrative. And yet a 
surface. We are not tempted to hide our weak- dropped handkerchief can catch only what is in 


i ; : reason |ne place on the pavement, and it can be 
serene aan Saami. Be. Ameie washed clean afterward. Buta lady wearing 


that they belong to a life that has been nailed to expensive silk that cannot be washed, allows 
v4 — and ate . ne oan of ame. BaP resurrec-/the bottom of her dress to touch, not one 
tion life. When one has invented or discovered place, but the exteat of miles, and to dr 
a new and valuable motor, he charges the imper-/through and scrape up and accumulate al 
perfections of its operation to lack of experience} that can be found in that long sweep; and 
in working it and applying its power, and not to| she then allows this to flap against and daub 
the principle that has been discovered. So in|her stockings and her under-garments, and 
the practical working of Bible Communism, the | she takes it all home, with its contamiaating 
imperfections that are found among us are charge-| Powers utimpaired. What happens then the 
able to the lack of experience in putting off the reader may guess. The silk dress ryt oe 
old habit-life, and puttingon the now and in- ene | retain a eet portion of at ba 
ired life, or in other words, toa lack of skill in| 3°" collected ; and this portion must, day Dy 
- bape ’ . | day, increase by the daily repetition of the 
the application of the power of God, found in sweeping process. 
the confession of Christ. And here my heart Why is this ? 
swells with thankfulness to God for the privileges} Tt is because Miss Blank, the mantua-ma- 
we have of confessing the name of Christ.—|ker, exercising her prerogative of the one 
How much that simple word ‘Cnxist,, contains.| woman power, chooses to have it so! 
It is heaven’s magnet. Let come what may, say A matter of taste, addressed to the eye, is 
we, the confession of Christ is destined to drve| 20t 4 matter for argument ; because the terms 
sin, selfishness and death, out of this world. This| ‘ pretty,’ ° becoming,’ &c., are relative and 
is our belief—our faith—a fixed fact in our very |* solute for ao yg a don’t 
being; and no amount of disasters, revolutions, ae My 4 pce dig ge pelle 


' ; _.'|not. Hence, while it is easy, it would also be 
trials and apparent defeats in our present conflicts] yccloss, to prove that the present expansive- 
with dicease and death in the physica! field, will} poss of hoops is equally unbecoming and ridic- 
tempt us to doubt for a moment, the power of/ylous. The same course of proof could be 
the confession of Christ to conquer them all.—| applied to the short waists of ladies’ dresses 
Indeed, they are already conquered in the puri- nq! years ago: which, now, every lady admits 
fied and redeemed human nature that Christ | to have been perfectly monstrous: but which 
took with him into the resurrection sphere, 1800| ‘Aen, no amount of proof or argument would 
years ago: Ever Yours, c. c, | have induced her to forego. This is true of all 

fashions, in all time. But something may be 
urged against hoops on the ground of the fit- 
ness of things, which would not apply to short 
waists : for short waists had at least the merit 
of interfering with the rights and conveniences 
of no one but the wearers. This is not the 





The following article appears in the last Home 
Journal, and does credit to the good sense and 
sincerity of that paper. We have been accus- 
tomed to regard Willis as the dictator of taste 
and fashion in this country, and shall be surprised | gase with hoops. Every lady is entitled, in 
if these strictures, appearing in editorial type, do} all her whereabouts, to the space of her per- 
not have some effect, notwithstanding the despair-| sonal diameter, and a margin besides. But, 
ing toue of their conclusion. Some introductory | as she now dresses, she appropriates twice that 


paragraphs in the original are omitted. space ; to the very great annoyance and dis- 
eteaie fen in 1888. comfort of herself and of every one with whom 


pa she comes in contact. For example, the 
A bonnet is designed to protect the head and |‘ figure’ which she makes in a church with her 
face, in the exterual air from cold, dust,|@bominable rotundity, isso bad as to be humili- 
light, ete. ; and to do this it should cover the|ating even to observers. See her flaunting 
head and shade the face. And, for centuries, | sing up the aisle—her turning, twisting, dodg- 
it was so constructed as to perform these|ing, to get through the door of a pew—her 
offices. Within a very few years from the|rustle and bustle and jostle in gradually sub- 
present time, however, bonnets have been siding down toa seat—and, surely, no man 
gradually reduced in size, until the face is en-| who has any sense of propriety can help blush- 
tirely exposed, and all of the head is left un-|ing for the whole sexat sucha miserable ex- 
covered except a circle on the back of the| hibition of woman’s pliant servility to the des- 
head about six inches in diameter, the very] potism of fashion. It is all very well for ladies 
place which is already abundantly protected | to joke about their demonstrations ina church, 
from cold by the coil of a lady’s hair, confined] and to say, ‘ Excuse me’ for their trespass in 
there by her comb So that, in fact, a bonnet | an omnibus; the demonstration and the tres- 
has ceased to fulfill any of the conditions of its] pass are none the less inexeusable and annoy- 
original construction ; and, ‘ but for the name ne: People do not take the ‘ joke,’ though a 
of the thing,’ might as well be abandoned al-|lady makes it: and they do not ‘ excuse,’ 
together. This isan extraordinary result,—| though a lady asks them: for hoops are, in the 
The bonnet has, for all practical purposes,| Serious sense of tae term, a public nuisance, 
ceased to be an article of a lady’s costume.—|and neither jokes nor apologies tend in the 
Her face therefore is wantonly exposed to the| slightest degree to abate it. 
bright burning rays of the sun, which indeed a} Why are hoops worn ? ’ 
arasol may ward off ; and it is boldly exhib-}| Because the Empress Eugenie, for her per- 
ited, both in front and in profile, to the public} sonal convenience and for a temporary emer- 
gaze, against which no parasol can avail.—| gency, chose to wear hoops—a reason that was 
Then her hair, which unlike the short hair of | delicate only so long as it was unknown. Be- 
man, cannot be readily brushed and cleansed, | ing known, no one can dissociate the eff-ct from 
becomes clogged with dust that necessarily | the cause ; and, therefore, for young ladies to 
remains there, And finally, the last point|adopt such a fashion is one of those bold in- 
being far the most important, this unnatural] decencies ‘that we read of? but cannot well 
exposure of the bare head to the extreme cold| comprehend as pertaining to real life. While, 


of our winters, leads many a persdh to a pre-|for ladies entirely the reverse of young, the 
mature grave. hoop is about as creditable a pretence as the 


Why is this ? snood would be on the brows of a Scotch mat- 


It is because Madam Blank, the ‘ milliner, | ron surrounded by her grand-children. 
exercising her prerogative of the one woman} Of the two sexes, men are, physically, the 
power, chooses to have it so! more hardy. They cau better bear exposure 

The material for ladies’ dresses is expensive,|to wet and cold; and in providing their feet 
now-a-days. It costs two, three, four dollars| against such exposure, they select for ‘ shoe 
a yard for such dresses as are worn in thejleather’ what is heavy and substantial, and 
street. Ofcourse, then, from considerations} what does in fact defend their feet and ankles. 
of economy, if no other, a lady will be at some} Do ladies provide themselves with what is more 
pains to protect her dress from injury? Nota|heavy and substantial, in the proportion of 
bit of it! The strgets of New-York are|their greater delicacy of organization? In- 
paved with stone; and stone in its natural|deed they donot! Their stoutest ‘ boots’ are 
state and locality is not necessarily otherwise | about equivalent to a man’s slipper, which 
than clean ; but when it is incorporated into| slipper is worn in-doors, and with which no 
our sidewalks and crossings, its surface is ex-|man would venture into the street, except on a 
posed to dust, mud, and dirt. Men throw|dry summer evening. 
down the ends of cigars, they spit out quids of} © Why—but no one need inquire ‘ why’ this 
tobacco, and other expectorations follow.—| is so: for the sum of human wisdom can make 
Animals also contribute to the mass; which|no other reply than this—women are women ! 
though sometimes swept away is seldom left| God bless them, of course ; but, nevertheless, 
‘ without witness’ of what has been. Now,| women are women ! 
there is no need of mincing the matter; this} That reply answers more than that inquiry. 
stuff is filth, and it is incident to the pavements | It covers very much ground. Among other of 
and crossings of a great city. Jf a gentleman| its offices, it supersedes the necessity of calling 


should accidentally drop his handkerchief into| an indignation meeting of ten thousand intelli- 
it, he would probably eave it there ; for reck-| gent men to express their opinion of these 


vote. For, supposing they did call such a 
meeting, did avow such opinions, and did pass 
such a vote? What then? 





From the Home-Journal. 
Reveries of a Maiden Lady. 


Sixteen years old —I wonder if every young 
girl forms as many plans for the future as I do; 
and such pleasant plans, too. It seems to me 
one need only live to be happy. I shall soon 
leave school; then I intend to read a great 
deal, and study housekeeping, so that when I 
am married I may make a pleasant home for 
my husband. 

LVineteen years old.—Two winters in society ! 
Well, I have learned one thing. I tind that the 
world views me as neither handsome, rich, nor 
entertaining ; consequently I am not of much 
importance, which is not a yery pleasant dis- 
covery: but I om sure I have a mind and a 
heart. What am I to do with them? 

Twenty-three years old.—T am no longer 
happy ;_ the spirit of unrest has taken posses- 
sion of me. How can I live this weary life of 
inanity? Itry to neglect no household duty ; 
but we have plenty of servants to do all the 
work. A woman’s lot isa sad one; she is 
told ‘her noblest station is retreat.’ Oh, 
that I were aman, that [ might be active. 
were it but in money-making. I am not good 
enough to live a wholly benevolent life; yet 
I want occupation. I have no desire to go to 
von after party, as many a young lady does, 

oping to find ahusband. The whole system 
of society is degrading to woman. It seems 
to me it would be better to offer proposals of 
marriage openly to gentlemen, than to use the 
manceuvres that are now practised—that is, if 
a@ woman must he married. Must she, in or- 
der to be happy? I do not know. 
Twenty-six years old.—How the years glide 
on, marked by many events and experiences ; 
but my mind is still uncertain about life. Many 
women in my place would have married Mr. B., 
for he loved me, plain and unattractive as I 
am; but though he was worthy of a better 
woman than myself, I surely did not love him 
as a wife should love her husband. The few 
men who have happened to care for me I have 
not fancied, and so I will be an old maid. But, 
what shall I live for? What shall I do to be 
happy? 
Thirty-five years old.—A faint gleam of 
light seems to shine upon my path—a feeling 
of the truth that our life here isa probation ; 
that ‘ enjoyment, and not sorrow, is our des- 
tined end or way.’ I have all my life been 
seeking after happiness—-earthly happiness ; 
but now I feel a degree of willingness to re- 
ceive every event, whether joyful or sad, as 
sent by an All-Wise Creator. With this 
willingness, comes a strange contentment.— 
What matters a little more or less of’ transito- 
ry earthly pleasure? The greatest amount of 
comfort in life is secured by being alive to the 
blessings that we receive day by day, appreciat- 
ing the blessings of our own lot--not envying 
others.’ The education of girls is very cruel ; 
they are obliged to learn wisdom by sad experi- 
ence. Why cannot they be fitted, as far as 
possible, to bear life under any aspect ? Instead 
of teaching them that the only happy state for 
woman is that of wife and mother, let them 
grow up with the idea that marriage is an acci- 
dent in life, sometimes a sad one. Either 
they shculd be educated in this way, or the op- 
portunities of —e should be as free to 
woman asto man. Why could not parents 
invite gentlemen to their house with the 
avowed object of selecting suitable husbands 
for their daughters? Many a worthy man 
would then gain a wife to whom he would never 
have dared to aspire. Why should it be 
thought more immodest for a girl to show an 
innocent preference for the society of a gentle- 
man—this preference founded on true admira- 
tion and respect—than for her to love and 
marry @ man merely out of gratitude for his 
fancying her ? If women only felt the certain- 
ty that they could marry if they choose, half 
the foibles of their character—such as vanity 
and jealousy—would be much lessened. Their 
aims in life would be nobler; they would 
make better daughtezs andsisters, and better 
members of society, andshould they marry, 
better wives. Portia. 





Dr. Arnold on Corporal Puvishment. 


The total abandonment’ of corporal punish- 
ment for the faults of young boys appears to me 
not only uncalled for, but absolutely to be dep- 
recated. It 1s, of course, most desirable that all 
punishment should be superseded by the force of 
moral motives, and up to a certain point this is 
practicable. All endeavors so to dispense with 
flogging are the wisdom and the duty of a school- 
master, and by these means the amonnt of corpo- 
ral punishment inflicted may be, and, in fact, in 
more than one instance has been, reduced to 
something very inconsiderable. But it is one 
thing to get rid of punishment by lessening the 


even if the faults are committed the punishment 
ought not to be inflicted. Now it is folly to ex- 
pect that faults will never occur; and it is very 
essential toward impressing on a boy’s mind the 
natural imperfectness and subordination of his 
condition, that his faults and the state of his 
character being different from what they are in 
after life. so the nature of his punishment should 
be different also, lest by any means he should 
unite the pride and self-importance of manhood 
with a boy’s moral carelessness and low notions 
of moral responsibility. 

The beau-ideal of school-discipline, with re- 
gard to young boys, would appear to be this: 
that while corporal punishment was retained on 
principle as fitly answering to, and naturally mark- 
ing, the inferior state of boyhood, morally and in- 
tellectually, and, therefore, as containing no pecu- 
liar degradation to persons in such a state, we 
should cherish and encou to the uttermost 
all attempts made by the several boys, as indi- 
viduals, to escape from the natural punishment of 
their age by rising above its natural low tone of 

rinciple. While we told them that, as being 

ys, they were not degraded by being punished 
as boys, we should tell them also, that in pro- 
portion as we saw them trying to anticipate their 
age morally, so we should delight to anticipate it 
also in our treatment of them personally; that 
every approach to the steadiness of principle 
shown in manhood, should be considered as giving 
a claim to the respectability of manhood; that 
we should be delighted to forget the inferiority 
of their age as they labored to lessen their moral 
and intellectual inferiority. This would be a 
discipline truly generous and wise—in one word, 
truly Christian; making an increase of dignity 
the certain consequence of increased virtuous ef- 
fort, but giving no countenance to that barbarous 
pride which claims the treatment of a freeman 
and an equal, while it cherishes all the careless- 
ness, the folly, and the low and selfish principle 
of a slave.—Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works. 

WesSvER MATCHED BY A Woman.—In the 
somewhat famous case of Mrs. Bodgen’s will, 
which was tried in the Supreme Court some 
years ago, Mr. Webster appeared as counselor 
for the appellant. Mrs. Greenough,wife of Rev. 
William Greenough, late of West Newton, a 
tall, straight, queenly-looking woman, with a 
keen black eye—a woman of great self-posses- 
sion and decision of character, was called to the 
stand as a witness on the opposite side from 
Mr. Webster. Webster, at a glance, had the 
sagacity to foresee that her testimony, if it con- 
tained anything of importance, would have 
great weight with the Court and Jury. He 
therefore resolved, if possible, to break her 
up. And when she answered to the first 
question put to her, ‘I believe,’ Webster 
roared out, ‘We don’t want to hear what 
you believe; we want to hear what you 
know!’ Mrs. Greenough replied, ‘ That is 
just what I was about to say, sir,’ and went 
on with her testimony. And notwithstand- 
ing his repeated efforts to disconcert her, 
she pursued the even tenor of her way, 
until Webster, becoming quite fearful of the 
result, arose, apparently in great agitation, and 
drawing out his large snuff-box, thrust his 
thumb and finger to the very bottom, and car- 
tying the deep pivch to both nostrils, drew it 
up with a gusto ; and then extracting from his 
pocket a very large handkerchief, which flowed 
to his feet as he brought it to the front, he 
blew his nose with a report that rang distinct 
and loud through the crowded hall. Webster.—- 
; Mrs. Greenough, was Mrs. Bodgen a neat 
woman ?? Mrs. Greenough.—‘ I cannot give 
you very full information as to that, sir; she 
had one very dirty trick.’ Webster.‘ What’s 
that, ma’am? Mrs. Greenough.—-* She took 
snuff!’ The roar of the court-house was such 
that the future defender of the constitution 
subsided, and oeither rose nor spoke again un- 
til after Mrs. Greenough had vacated her 
chair for another witness—having ample time 
to reflect upon the inglorivus history of the 
man who had a stone thrown on his head by a 
woman.— Boston Ledger. 








Tue Bears in THE House.—I once heard 
a gentleman say that a happy home must have 
Two Bears in it. Two bears! That sur- 
prised every one who heard it. Who would 
like to live with two bears in the house? But 
the gentleman explained it. To havea happy 
home you must have two Bearsinit. You 
must BEAR and rorBeAr. Remember that. 





—The Kingdom of God is not some place to which 
good people go when they die; it is righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; a present re- 
ality, not a future uncertainty. In a word, the 
Kingdom of God is the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
His presence in the heart, and that condition of 
the heart which results from it, is that which con- 
stitutes it, namely, righteousness, peace, and joy ; 
for this is what Godis in His own character and 
nature, unsullied Holiness, and eternal rest, and in 
His presence is the fullness of joy.—.Anon. 

—We shall be rewarded according to our works— 
not according to their results. Works belong to us 











strictures and to approve them by a unanimous 


oning the value of the handkerchief against the 


amount of faults, and another thing to say that 


—results to God. 
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